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that the long war and the intercourse with the French army had resulted 
in a diminution of pride in " Spartan simplicity ", and an increased sen- 
sitiveness at being compelled to live in a manner unbecoming " an officer 
and a gentleman". Not only were there temporary discomforts, but 
there was anxiety for the future. The war would soon end, leaving them 
without money, credit, or business connections, but with themselves and 
families to support. Congress had been asked for half-pay, but the New 
England delegates were opposed, and, since no appropriation could pass 
Congress without the assent of nine states, it was doubtful whether the 
measure would succeed. As a result of this condition appeared the 
anonymous Newburg addresses urging the officers to compel Congress 
to do them justice. Mr. Hatch thinks that on the whole we may dismiss 
as unlikely Judge Johnson's theory of a plot of the officers to establish 
monarchy. More likely many of the officers hoped to compel Congress 
to retain them in service permanently. As to the civilian members of 
the conspiracy, it is held that they cared little for the claims of the offi- 
cers, but desired political reform, hoping that the fear of military revolt 
would induce the states to increase the powers of Congress, or that Con- 
gress, with the support of the army, might assume additional powers 
itself. Gouverneur Morris was most seriously implicated in this plot, as 
his own correspondence shows. 

The last chapter treats the "Mutiny of 1783 and Disbandment of 
the Army". The book closes with the general comment that the ad- 
ministration of the Revolutionary army is not one in which an American 
can take pride. " The people were often indifferent, the officers captious 
and quarrelsome, and Congress inefficient and negligent" (p. 196). 
Yet an excuse is offered for each, and Mr. Hatch urges that, though we 
may note their errors, we must not forget their sufferings and their 
achievements. The book is well organized and well written. It is a 
source study of high merit, and is well worthy its place among the 
Harvard Historical Studies. There is a valuable bibliography and a 
good index. 

C. H. Van Tyne. 

The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late Lord Acton, 
LL.D. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., G. W. Prothero, 
Litt.D., and Stanley Leathes, M.A. Vol. VIII. The French 
Revolution. (Cambridge : University Press ; New York : The 
Macmillan Company. 1904. Pp. xxvii, 875). 

The reviews of volumes I and VII of the Cambridge Modern History, 
which have appeared in the American Historical Review (IX, 142- 
x 47> 365-369), have determined the canons of judgment which must 
hold in respect to the fashion of cooperative historical production 
exhibited in this series of twelve volumes. The respective tasks of 
editors, contributors, and even of reviewers have been well defined ; and 
in view of what has already been written it appears unnecessary on this 
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occasion to enter into any further general discussion regarding these 
matters. Even with the aid of this process of elimination, much more 
remains for consideration than the limits of this review will permit. It 
is therefore possible to write only of the scope and relative value of the 
various divisions of the work and of the character and merits of the book 
as a whole. Details must as a rule be neglected. The technical appear- 
ance of the book is of course good, and the bibliographies and index 
will prove useful. 

The editors have succeeded in their plan of fixing the main attention 
of the reader on Paris, though the foreign policy of Pitt (1 783-1 793), 
the successive partitions of Poland, and European opinion concerning 
the Revolution receive more or less adequate recognition. Whether this 
scheme is open to criticism or not, the volume unquestionably gains 
thereby in unity of theme. The twenty-five chapters are by thirteen 
writers, a proportion which, as compared with the other volumes, shows 
a steady decrease in the number of different contributors. The Renais- 
sance contained nineteen chapters by seventeen writers. This change 
should aid in securing unity of treatment, though it tends to decrease the 
cooperative character of the whole work. For example, the domestic 
political history of France from the accession of Louis XVI to the estab- 
lishment of the Directory, a period of twenty- one and a half years, is in 
the hands of only two writers. 

If we disregard for the time being the division by chapters, the book 
permits of four general topical divisions. The first, the ancien regime in 
France, with treatment of philosophy, government, finance, and political 
history (1774-1788), occupies 118 pages; the second, the Revolution 
in France from the call of the States-General to the fall of the Directory, 
with special treatment of Revolutionary finance and law, occupies 333 
pages; the third, the international military and naval history of the 
period, 1792-1799, occupies 199 pages; the fourth, the history, chiefly 
diplomatic, of the rest of Europe {circa 1 780-1 797), except in so far as 
it is incidentally treated elsewhere in the book, occupies 127 pages. 
These natural divisions, except in one or two notable instances, agree 
successfully with the separation and arrangement of chapters, though 
readers may dispute as to the wisdom of the above allotment of space, 
especially in the last-named division. With this brief statement as to 
the general plan, an expression of opinion on more specific matters now 
becomes possible. 

Mr. P. F. Willert in the opening chapter writes of philosophy and 
the Revolution. He summarizes the tendencies and conclusions of sev- 
enteenth-century and eighteenth-century thought only to deny to philos- 
ophy direct causal value in the outbreak of the Revolution ; but he recog- 
nizes the function of philosophy as that of expressing articulately what 
was the feeling of the people at large and he concedes its ability thereby 
to excite fervor, akin to that of a religious faith, in the hearts of those 
who had longed for a new and definite creed and a promised specific 
relief, and also to menace, in the minds of those who had defended or 
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palliated existing conditions, their belief in the essential righteousness of 
their order. Material conditions, rather than theory aside from fact, were 
the chief efficients. The views of politics and economics presented in 
the next three chapters are similarly marked by an unwillingness to rec- 
ognize aught save material facts and by a temperate and non-partizan 
judgment which refuses to be led into mere adversative generalizations. 
The evils shown are concrete ; the mistakes of a personal administration 
are differentiated from the evils of a theoretical system. It would, how- 
ever, have added to the value of these opinions had a comparative method 
been followed to a greater extent. If we heard more of the ancien regime 
in the rest of Europe, the Revolution in France would acquire a more 
correct basis as to cause ; but much has been gained when men consent to 
write of the advantages and advances as well as of the misfortunes and 
evils of France. 

The heart of the work is contained in an even account of succeeding 
events in France, 1 789-1 795, which, for the period after the adoption of 
the constitution of 1791, threatens at times to become a chronicle. 
Further, the need of a discriminating and connected account of French 
diplomatic policy becomes evident. The Directory gets more vivid 
treatment in proportionately much less space ; but here, as for the earlier 
years of the Revolution, the problem of construction should not have been 
as to the mere succession of events, but as to the proper subordination of 
details. The entire decade, however, profits by the illuminating survey 
of French law in the Revolution contributed by M. Paul Viollet and by 
the review of financial experiments and conditions given by Mr. Henry 
Higgs. 

The military and naval history of the years 1792 to 1799 is the work 
of three writers. The land campaigns to 1795 are clearly described by 
Mr. R. P. Dunn-Pattison with welcome technical comment and explan- 
ation but without sufficient consideration of those political facts which 
would effectively relate the chapter to the history as a whole ; nor are 
such matters as the policy of the allies, the militant revolutionary spirit, 
or the significance of the treaty of Basel satisfactorily treated elsewhere. 
The work of Mr. H. W. Wilson on the naval struggle, in this volume as 
in volume VII, also does not show a proper appreciation of the relation 
of the naval operations to the general principles and development of 
political policy; and in chapter xv failure to note the extent of the dep- 
redations of French privateers on the east of Africa and the neglect of 
the real purpose and bearing of the naval operations in the West Indies 
should be noted. The chapter on the naval operations in the Mediter- 
ranean would better have been consolidated with that by Mr. J. H. Rose 
on the Egyptian expedition. Mr. Wilson not only repeats part of Mr. 
Rose's work, but at least in one instance repeats himself; aside from a 
page or two condemning Nelson's Neapolitan policy, there is little in 
chapter xx which does not more properly belong in chapter xix. This, 
however, was a matter for the editors rather than for the individual con- 
tributors. It may be noted that Mr. Wilson and Mr. Rose differ slightly 
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as to the strength or classification of the French naval forces bound for 
Egypt. The accounts by Mr. Rose of the Italian campaigns, the Egypt- 
ian expedition, and the second coalition are all that could be desired. 

The history of Europe outside of France, and of Europe in relation 
to the Revolution, in so far as such topics are included within this vol- 
ume, constitutes the last general subject to be noticed. The chapters 
involved are x, xi, xvn, and xxv, an arrangement which does not on 
the whole appear very satisfactory, though a more closely connected 
scheme was probably not possible. Chapter x is by Mr. Oscar Browning 
and consists nominally of a survey of British foreign policy as inspired 
by Mr. Pitt (1783-1793) ; in reality it is almost a summary review of 
the diplomatic history of Europe for these years. The result is to ob- 
scure with detail the general line of British policy, while at the same 
time essential factors in the larger field are neglected ; and the forces 
and events which, either openly or secretly, made for the outbreak of 
war with France in 1793 are not clearly marshaled. In view of this, 
chapters xi and xvn, which are by Mr. Richard Lodge, have a peculiar 
burden to bear ; they can be estimated independently or in connection 
with what has been written by Mr. Browning and others. The editors 
alone can decide the question. One thing is obvious — that both 
writers deal in part with the same events and that repetition thereby be- 
comes inevitable, not always, however, with identical interpretation or 
conclusion. A wider range was apparently given by the editors to Mr. 
Lodge, who covers the history of the Polish and Eastern questions during 
the last quarter of the century. With the aid of an excellent grasp of 
the material, he has successfully treated a complicated subject. It is 
only fair to add, however, that several matters dealt with in these three 
chapters are still open to discussion. The concluding chapter of the 
volume is entitled " Europe and the French Revolution " and is thirty- 
six pages in length. It consists of a series of abstracts reviewing in con- 
venient fashion, nation by nation, the intellectual opinions of the chief 
minds in Europe concerning the Revolution. There is no attempt to 
gather up the loose threads or to measure the real influence of the Revo- 
lution. 

The general result of all this tends to make the volume a narrative 
political history of France and of French activities in the last decade of 
the eighteenth century. This is somewhat balanced by the fact that, ex- 
cept for the work of Mr. Rose, the institutional and administrative topics 
receive on the whole the best treatment. With but few and generally 
unimportant exceptions, the spirit and judgment shown deserve special 
recognition. Many of the time-worn but misleading generalizations, 
perpetuated in spite of the results of research, have been discarded. As 
a rule fairness and moderation based on recognition of a wide range of 
facts characterize the work. As compared with preceding volumes of 
the series the result is a slight advance, though most of the natural limi- 
tations and dangers of the cooperative method, as well as some of its ad- 
vantages, might find illustration here. The editors have not as yet en- 
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tirely succeeded in giving coherence, nor have they been able properly 
to relate chapters on domestic topics to those which deal with foreign 
affairs. Europe during the Revolution, apparently intentionally, suffers 
for lack of sufficient or connected treatment. Yet whatever doubts re- 
main concerning the construction of the book, it should be welcome for 
the wealth of information it supplies and for the impartial review of 
fiercely-debated questions which it affords. As a rule it exhibits the 
tested results of sound scholarship. 

Alfred L. P. Dennis. 

The Constitutions and other Select Documents illustrative of the His- 
tory of France, 1789-1901. By Frank Maloy Anderson. 
(Minneapolis: The H. W. Wilson Company. 1904. Pp. 
xxi, 671.) 

The work of the teacher of modern French history will be rendered 
easier and more effective by the publication of Professor Anderson's vol- 
ume. Aside from a few documents printed in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Translations and Reprints, there has been little illustrative material 
available for this subject. Professor Anderson's selection has been made 
with special reference to the requirements of practical work. One of the 
limitations upon the use of documents in the class-room is the relatively 
small amount of information which may be extracted from them unless 
the student is already familiar with the subject and understands what 
questions to address to his documents. The editor has sought in many 
cases to minimize this limitation by choosing several documents which 
illustrate the principal elements of a single topic. For example, he in- 
cludes nine upon the "Convention and Religion", eight on the 
"King's Flight" to :,Varennes, eight upon the "July Revolution", 
and nine upon the " Proclamations and Decrees of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of 1848 ". With such groups the student should be able to 
work in partial independence of his text-book. The same is true on a 
larger scale with the many constitutions of France, which are printed in 
full. The term documents is employed in a broad sense, embracing de- 
crees, laws, treaties, petitions, and official letters. Since 482 out of 660 
pages are given to the Revolution and the Empire, the volume will be of 
especial assistance in the study of these periods. 

As Professor Anderson remarks, there will be differences of opinion 
upon the principle of selection, and possibly upon its details. Although 
the title emphasizes " Constitutions ", the necessity of complete transla- 
tions of each may be questioned. The constitution of 1 795 covers forty- 
two pages. Would it not have been possible to summarize the less signi- 
ficant articles, so that the ordinary undergraduate might not be in danger 
of losing his way in the search for the principal features of the new gov- 
ernment ? Again, the constitution of 1830 is a verbatim reproduction 
of the charter of 18 14, with a few omissions and changes. If these 
changes were noted, the other articles need not be reprinted. Professor 



